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PAINTINGS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE serious historical study of Japanese Painting has grown 
in the West to considerable proportions during the last few years. 
Many collectors in Europe, and in the large cities of America, 
are learning to make an intelligent selection of masterpieces in 
the several schools. The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, being 
the only museum in the Occidental world which possesses a 
separate department of Japanese Art, and in which systematic, 
original research in the line of this art is carried on, considers . 
it a privilege to exhibit and study such a rarely good collection 
of Japanese paintings as Mr. Shirasu has brought to us, and 
which he now shows to the public for the first time. Most of 
the Japanese paintings which have been brought to this country 
for exhibition and sale have been typical of the more recent and 
better-known schools ; such as the Ukio-ye, or Popular school, 
which includes the whole subject of Japanese prints, and the 
pictorial work of Hokusai; the Shijo school of Kioto, founded 
in the last century by Okio, and to which belongs the work of 
Keibun and Hoyen; the modern Tosa school, with its brilliantly 
colored court scenes; the school of Korin, with its powerful im- 
pressionism; the Nagasaki school, with its gorgeous birds and 
flowers; and the modern Kano school from Tanyu downward, 
which has delighted us with its facile monochromatic studies. 
All these are the work of the last two centuries and a half, the 
recent Tokugawa age, which, in spite of its fertility, popular 
illustration, and rich decoration, has, on the whole, fallen away 
from the religious earnestness, the grand idealism, and the solid 
satisfactory technique of the earlier schools. The Japanese art 
of its really great epochs the students of the West are just now 
beginning, here and there, to understand. The significance of 
this opportunity afforded them by Mr. Shirasu lies in the fact 
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that his collection is almost entirely made up from the older 
work. Here we find the earlier school of Kano, that of the six- 
teenth century, illustrated by some of its greatest masters; so also 
are well represented the important schools of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which work in monochrome and are derived from China. 
It is not yet sufficiently understood in the West that Sesshu, the 
central light of that century, is not the exceptional fantastic 
mannerist which some European writers have represented him, 
but the sanest, strongest, and most typical Japanese artist of the 
last six hundred years, ifnot of alltime. Hisstyleis now becom- 
ing a recognizable influence in contemporary French work, an 
influence which can only increase in the future. His large land- 
scape painted on a screen is without doubt the greatest treasure 
of this collection, and one of thé most important Japanese paint- 
ingsin the world. But before Sesshu the course of Japanese art 
has been to collectors in the West almost a blank. Of the fertile 
and accomplished schools of Kose, Takuma, Kasuga, early Tosa, 
and Fujiwara, which appeared between the ninth century and 
the fourteenth, the history is to them mostly a matter of mere 
names. Only on the soil of Japan itself has it been possible to 
see any considerable number of their works, before the recent 
acquisition by our Museum of its rich Oriental collections. It 
is in specimens of such ancient work that Mr. Shirasu’s exhibi- 
tion is peculiarly strong; the considerable number of pieces 
whose style is so marked as to warrant attribution to individual 
masters rendering it of special interest to scholars. Here are 
to be seen some of the noblest religious paintings which Japan 
has produced, the very altar-pieces of important temples, before 
which incense has been burned, and the worship of centuries 
conducted. Here are to be found that supreme artistic synthe- 
sis of line, and that wealth of warm color, in which they far - 
surpass the most prized creations of later days, and which render 
them of exceptional importance to the student of design. We 
shall have hereafter few such opportunities to supplement our 
study of this Museum’s treasures. 


Note. Some of the following numbers have been omitted 
from the exhibition through lack of space. 
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1. Kose Hrroraka. Buddhist altar-piece. Subject: Aizen 
Mioo, one of the chief Bodhisattwa of the esoteric 
sects. Hirotaka, probably the fourth in descent from 
Kanawoka, the founder of the Kose family of artists, 
is one of the greatest religious painters of the East, who 
worked in the last part of the tenth century and the 
early part of the eleventh. Like all great art, this pic- 

_ ture, even in its fragmentary condition, bears in every 
part the stamp of noble beauty of line and splendor of 
proportion, qualities which distinguish the work of the 

early Kose. 


2. BUDDHIST PAINTING. Eleventh century. 


3. SCHOOL OF YEISHIN Sozu. Subject: The Trinity of 
Amida Butsu, the Buddha of Boundless Light. Yeishin 
Sozu, a famous priest and painter, and a contemporary 
of Hirotaka, was probably the first to paint this sub- 
ject in lines of pure gold. Many priestly painters fol- 
lowed his example and style. This specimen probably 
dates from the twelfth century. 


4, ScHoort oF TAkumA. Twelfth century. Subject: Hit- 
ten Mandara. The Takuma school, from the tenth 
century the rival of the Kose and the Kasuga, is divided 
into two periods, that which precedes and that which - 
follows the influence of the Chinese Sung style of 
Buddhist painting. This belongs to the end of the 
former period. 


5. Takuma ScHooL. Twelfth century. Subject: A Nio- 
rai, or Tathagata. End of the former period of Takuma. 


6. KaAsua@A ScHoou. Twelfth century. Subject: Fugen 
Bosatsu, the Bodhisattwa of Ritual. This shows the 
Kasuga style, contemporary with the preceding Ta- 
kuma. Itisin the style of Kasuga Takachika. The last 
three numbers are examples of the decadence which fol- 
lowed the Second Great Period of Japanese Art, just 
before the rise of the Third Period at the end of the 
twelfth century. 
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7. KosE GENKEI. End of the twelfth century. Subject 
said to be the Sixteen Zenshin, but possibly an avatar 
of the Buddhist forms of the Shinto deities worshipped 
at Kasuga, Nara. Genkei is the most conspicuous name 
in the Kose family after Hirotaka, chiefly because he 
marks the transition to that new manner of the Third 
Period which imposes itself upon all the artists of the 
day, of whatever school. Its great delicacy of touch, 
combined with freedom and vigor, are here well shown. 
This specimen is a rarely fine one, and in remarkable 
preservation. 


8. TAKUMA TAMEHISA. End of the twelfth century. Sub- 
ject, a Rakan (Arhat), or Buddhist saint. Tamehisa is 
the most refined in touch of the several Takuma masters 
who at this time began to study the newly imported 
works of Sung art, and thus inaugurated the second 
manner of the Takuma. The composition of this speci- 
men is based largely upon that of one of the famous 
Rakan by Ririomin, but differs in background and in 
color. It is a very noble work, and to be attributed, 
with probability, to Tamehisa. Its precision and deli- 
cacy of line are unsurpassed. 


9. TakuMA RiogA. Beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Subject, En no Gioja, the great Japanese hermit of the 
eighth century, who, by intuition, discovered some of 
the tenets of the esoteric sects before their introduction 
from China. The style of Rioga combines Chinese and 
Japanese qualities, boldness and freedom being more 
characteristic of it than delicacy. This is a fine speci- 
men, well preserved. 


10. Toss YosHiImitsu. Thirteenth century. Subject, 
Kasuga Mandara, showing the buildings and grounds of 
the Shinto Temple of Kasuga. The Kasuga family of 
artists changed its name to Tosa at the beginning of 
this century; and Yoshimitsu, of the second generation 
of Tosa, is one of its best-known members. This minute 
work gives little scope for the force and largeness of style 
which ordinarily mark his painting. 


i, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Tosa NAGATAKA. Thirteenth century. Subject: The 
Descent of Amida. In spite of the delicate execution 
of the gold lines, the largeness of proportion and vigor 
of conception point to Tosa work of the period of 
Yoshimitsu. It isa good and well-preserved specimen. 
It may fairly be attributed to Nagataka, the brother of 
Yoshimitsu. 


KOsE ARISHIGE. Fourteenth century. Subject: The 
Bodhisattwa Jizo. During this century the style of 
Kose, Takuma, and Tosa came very near to one another, 
and among the Kose themselves it is difficult to identify 
individuals. But we may ascribe this work to Arishige 
with some degree of probability. 


TAKUMA ScHOOL. Fourteenth century. Set of four. 
Subject: Rakan, or Buddhist saints. These are also 
founded upon the models of Ririomin, as is the Takuma 
custom; butare coarser in feeling. The color, however, 
is warm and brilliant. It is probably impossible to 
identify the artist. 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY. Subject: The Bodhisattwa 
Fudo. This work seems to belong to no one of the 
professional styles, and is probably the independent 
painting of a priest. 


MioTaku. Fourteenth century. Fudo. This artist, 
whose work is practically confined to this one subject, 
and who treats it chiefly in outline, is a priest whose 
peculiar style, though influenced by Sung Chinese, 
rather aims to go back to the proportions of early Kose. 
The Bodhisattwa Fudo, one of the most important in 
altar-pieces of the esoteric sects, and whose name sig- 
nifies ‘‘ The Unmoved,”’ is represented as surrounded 
by a halo of leaping flames. 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY. Another painting of Fudo, 


17. AWATAGUCHI HOGEN TAKAMITSU. End of fourteenth 


century. Subject: Aizen Mioo, the Bodhisattwa who 
personifies the stern and terrible side of Love, as Fudo 


, 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
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does of Will. Takamitsu, though a professional artist: 
of Tosa blood, took priestly orders; hence his name. 
He is one of the best painters of the close of the Third 
Period. Thisis a fine example of his work. 


TAKUMA SCHOOL. Fourteenth century. Subject: Fugen 
Bosatsu. 


Tosa ScnHoou. Fifteenth century. Portrait of Kama- 
tari-Ko. This seems to be in the style of Tosa Hiro- 
chika. 


Tosa ScHoou. Fifteenth century. Subject: Shika 
Mandara, or the magic chart of the deer. The deer 
was held sacred to the Shinto gods of Kasuga. 


TosA ScHooL. Fifteenth century. Chinese figures. 
This is interesting as showing the pressure of Chinese 
art even upon the Tosa school. Hirochika sometimes 
yielded to it. 


TosA MirsunoBu. Fifteenth century. Subject: The 
Poet Hitomaro. Of the very large number of works 
attributed to Mitsunobu this is a fair though not a dis- 
tinguished specimen. 


Tosa ScHoou. Fifteenth century. Aizen Mio6. This 
exhibits the end of originality in the purely professional 
Buddhist painting of Japan. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Twelve panels, exhibiting the 
the Juni Ten, or Twelve Heavenly Beings (Deva). 
These belong to the spiritual types which rule over the 
elements under the authority of the Bodhisattwa. Such 
pictures are used at the ceremony of baptism in the 
esoteric sects. The style of these specimens in draw- 
ing and color shows the new departure in Buddhist art 
of the Fourth Period, which has lost the traditions of 
the old professional schools, and falls back upon the 
secular technique of the Kano court painters to the 
feudal aristocracy. 
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25. TosA MiITsuNORI. Seventeenth century. <A pair of six- 
panelled screens, painted, with gold background. Sub- 
ject, the architecture and landscape of the old Japan- 
ese imperial palace gardens. After the fall of the Ashi- 
kaga Dynasty of Shoguns, and the inauguration of the 
new Tokugawa policy, several artists of Tosa name 
arose who claimed descent from that ancient family of 
artists for some time fallen into obscurity. The reviv- 
ing interest in Japanese subjects favored their plan, but 
some doubt attaches to their attempts to reconstruct a 
continuous genealogy. ‘This at least is certain, that 
when they emerge, like the author of these screens, 
they are permeated through and through with the influ- 
ence of Kano, and that too of Kano Yeitoku. The 
scheme of coloring, the gold clouding, the very method 
of drawing trees, are all stamped with Yeitoku’s gor- 
geous style of mural decoration invented for Taiko’s 
palaces, in spite of the manifest effort to recover traces 
of Tosa feeling, especially in the figures. This beautiful 
work, then, must be characterized as the Tosa modifi- 
cation of the Yeitoku movement, and if we can trust at 
all the list of Tosa names, must be attributed to Tosa 
Mitsunori, whose seal it bears. 


26. Tosa Mirsuok!. Seventeenth century. Tiger and bam- 
boo in ink. Mitsuoki, supposed to be the son of Mit- 
sunori, comes out clearly into the light as a well-known 
painter of the Fifth Period, or modern age. Mis style 
is chiefly dominated by that of his contemporary, Kano 
Tanyu. Heconfines himself largely to bird and flower 
painting. The present work was executed under Chin- 
ese influence. 


27. Noami. Fifteenth century. Hotei, one of the popular 
personifications of goodluck. We pass back, now, to the 
great Chinese-derived schools of the Ashikaga, which 
we have omitted in following the traditional continuity 
of the Tosa family. The Fourth Period of Japanese 
art, the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was almost 
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entirely dominated by the Chinese monochromatic paint- 
ing of the Zen, or contemplative sect of Buddhists, 
whose idealism found worthy followers among a host of 
Japanese masters. Of these, there were several sub- 
schools; and Noami was the founder of a school of 
court painters to the Shogun, to which the Kano became 
the legitimate successors. 


28. SHUBUN. Fifteenth century. Chinese Jandscape and 


figures. Shubun was one of the most noted members 
of the Sokokuji school at Kioto. The change which 
has suddenly taken place in Japanese art is well typefied 
by the contrast between this work and that of Taka- 
mitsu, No. 17. 


29. SEssHU. Fifteenth century. Ink painting of a large 


landscape upon a six-panelled screen. Sesshu, one of 
the world’s great geniuses, first united in himself all 
that could be learned from the several Kioto schools 
which practised the new style of Zen painting; second, 
he spent many years in China studying ancient master- 
pieces and the scenery of the country; third, he returned 
to Japan at about the age of forty-eight, acknowledged 
to be the greatest living master of the Oriental world, 
from which time until his death he did more to impress 
the deeper significance of the Sung art upon Japanese 
than all other causes put together. He is great in all 
subjects, but in landscape supreme; the only Oriental 
master who possibly surpasses him in this line being 
Kakei, the great Chinese landscape painter of Sung, 
whose style most powerfully impressed Sesshu. Ses- 
shu’s drawing is direct and forceful to the last degree; — 
and, as in this specimen, he knew how to enrich his 
customary simplicity with a marvellous tissue of deli- 
cately differentiated values. Screens by Sesshu are very 
rare indeed; and such a sumptuous creation, in terms of 
Chinese landscape, as this may be said to be almost 
unique. The grand masses of its toppling crags, the 
stormy waves of its distant peaks, the feathery breath 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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of its middle foliage, and the stern outlines of its fore- 
ground trees and temple-roofs, are typical of the greatest, 
qualities in Sesshu’s work. The lofty conception of 
this screen, so far removed from the recent styles of either 
East or West, requires, like Dante’s poetry, prolonged 
study, before the full measure of its proportion takes 
hold of the mind. I believe that it is impossible to 
exaggerate the future European reputation that awaits 
this artist and such work. The signature seems to be 
in Sesshu’s handwriting of about the age of seventy. 
This screen is said to have belonged to Prince Tokugawa, 
of Owari. 


ScHoot oF SoTaAN. Fifteenth century. Chinese land- 
scape. Sotan was one of the many artists whose style 
came to full fruition after the return of Sesshu. ‘This 
work is much in his manner. 


KEISsHOKI. Fifteenth century. Figures. Keishoki, the 
greatest pupil of Geiami, the son of Noami, was another 
_ famous contemporary of Sesshu’s old age. 


Soamr. Sixteenth century. Chinese sage in a boat. 
Soami, son of Geiami, was court painter to the retired 
Shogun, Ashikaga Yoshimasa, the great patron of 
artists and scholars. 


Srsson. Sixteenth century. A heron. The priest Ses- 
son, one of the greatest followers of Sesshu, developed 
an original style which carried the ‘‘ impressionism of 
black and white” to its extreme. This is a notably 
good specimen of his work. 


So@a ScHoon. Sixteenth century. Twelve unmounted 
panels of a screen exhibiting studies of some prince’s 
falcons on perches. The Soga family, from Jasoku in 
the fifteenth century to Shohaku in the eighteenth, is 
noted for its powerful paintings in monochrome of birds 
of prey. These, though unsigned, may perhaps be 
attributed to the early period of the first Chokuan. 
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SHINSHI. Seventeenth century. Four large Kakemono 
in colors, showing the fiowers of the four seasons. Of 
this artist we know nothing except his name read from 
the seals. It is clear that he derives his style from that 
one of the Sesshu-like schools which is called Wunkoku. 
But there is much originality, both in his drawing and 
color, which seem stamped with the feeling of the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. They are 
among the last pure works of Chinese classic taste in 
Japan, and of remarkable elevation and beauty. 


KANO Moronosu. Sixteenthcentury. Misty landscape 
in ink. Motonobu, the celebrated son of Masanobu, 
founder of the Kano line of court painters, which still 
exists, did more than any other master after Sesshu to 
determine the nature of his country’s art. All the 
forces and styles of the fifteenth century are combined 
in his work. This is a fine example of his feeling for 
landscape soaked in the warm mists of the East, and 
one of the most notable pictures in this collection. 


KANO MoTonosu. Sixteenthcentury. Subject, a branch 
of botan or peony. The originally brilliant coloring of 
this work has been somewhat defaced by washing, but 
its vigor of outline is the more fully revealed. 


KANO UTANOSUKE. Sixteenth century. A set of two 
paintings of Kuacho, ‘“‘ birds and flowers’? in ink. 
Utanosuke, the younger brother of Motonobu, in some 
of his strongest work, especially that in color, rivals the 
quality of the latter. The delicate tones of these speci- 
mens seem to be coupled with a trace of weakness. 


KANO GIOKURAKU. Sixteenth century. A large mural 
painting, consisting of eight sheets removed from 
sliding doors. Such a large, continuous composition, 
though customary on the walls of Japanese palaces, is 
rarely found in collections. It shows the type of screen 
composition magnified. Giokuraku, said to be the 
nephew of Motonobu, was, at any rate, one of the most 
noted pupils and perpetuators of his manner. ‘This 
work, though unsigned, may well be attributed to him. 
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40. KANO YEITOKU. Sixteenth century. Subject, Daruma, 


41. 


42, 


43. 


45. 


46. 


the Indian saint who founded the Zen sect in China. 
Yeitoku is the great genius of the Kano school after 
his grandfather, Motonobu. During the rule of 
Hideyoshi, he originated the rich school of mural paint- 
ing in gold and dark colors, of which the two following 
numbers are specimens. 


SCHOOL OF KANO YEITOKU. Late sixteenth century or 
early seventeenth. Two six-panelled screens, represent- 
ing baskets of flowers arranged upon the veranda of a 
palace. These screens, which are very notable for their 
richness of tone, are typical of the new style which pre- 
vailed in the Kano school for two generations. The 
flower painting is especially delicate. They have been 
attributed to Yeitoku himself, but seem to lack some- 
thing in originality and vigor of handling. 


KANO SANRAKU. Sixteenth century, or early seven- 
teenth. A two-panelled screen, with paintings of the 
Chinese Emperor walking on the terrace of his palace. 
This is a very fine characteristic specimen of Sanraku’s 
strongest work. The beautiful flow of line in the 
drapery and the rich color are noticeable. 


KANO SANRAKU. Seventeenth century. Ink sketch of 
Shoki, the devil-slayer. 


KANO SANSETSU. Seventeenth century. Set of two 
landscapes in monochrome. Sansetsu, the son of 
Sanraku, was one of the greatest artists of his century. 


KANO SANSETSU. Seventeenth century. Swallows. 
This is a charming, original treatment in color of a 
familiar subject. 


KANO MITsUNOBU. Seventeenth century. The Chinese 
Emperor, Genso, amusing himself. Mitsunobu, the 
eldest son of Yeitoku, has a strong individual style, of 
which this is a good specimen. 
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MoRIKAGE. Seventeenth century. A_ two-panelled 
screen, painted with a flight of blackbirds in ink. Mori- 
kage, though not of Kano blood, was the most talented 
pupil of Kano Tanyu, the grandson of Yeitoku. His 
works have always been much sought for. This is a 
rarely large and bold example. The mass of pines 
covered with snow is worthy of Tanyu’s strongest 
moments. 


Ox1o. Eighteenth century. A two-panelled screen, with 
painting of a stork and grasses. Okio, the founder of 
the naturalistic Shijo school of Kioto, is regarded as one 
of the leading geniuses of recent times. His works are 
rare. 


GANKU. Nineteenth century. <A painting of a peacock 
in ink. Ganku, the late rival of Okio, as founder of a 
branch of the Kioto school, is one of Japan’s greatest 
animal painters. This is a work of his old age. 


BUNRIN. Nineteenth century. Subject: Yamamba 
Kintoki. The works of Bunrin, the best pupil of Toyo- 
hiko, have already been exhibited in this Museum. 
The signature of Rosetsu, which it bears, is not genuine. 
It is a good example of Bunrin’s figure-painting. 


ScHooL oF MATAHEI. Seventeenth century. Six un- 
mounted panels from a screen, showing Japanese figures 
in contemporary costume. We now go back to the be- 
ginning of Ukioye, the popular school of painting, of 
which a few examples follow. Matahei, its founder in 
the early part of the century, led a slow reaction against 
the prolonged dominance of Chinese motives in art. 
The names of most of his followers down to the time of 
Moronobu are unknown, but many of their works, of 
which these are typical, are extraordinarily graceful in 
line, and brilliant in color. These are among the most 
important pieces in the collection. 


UxioyE. Seventeenth century. Two six-panelled 
screens, painted with street scenes of Japanese life at 
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the period Genroku. The awkwardness and naiveté of 
the drawing should not blind us to the remarkable char- 
acterization, the manifest interest in all contemporary 
facts, and the originality of the coloring. The paintings 
of Moronobu, which belong to the same day, are Kano- 
ish and classic in comparison. This is the beginning of 
the truly vulgar Ukioye movement proper, out of which 
Torii Kiyonobu springs. 


MIyAGAWA CHOSHUN. Eighteenth century. <A court 
lady. Choshun is the greatest master of Ukioye paint- 
ing of the early eighteenth century, being the natural 
successor of Moronobu, whose style he softened. This 
is a good example, not unlike the best Kano and Tosa 
work. 


KATSUSHIGE. LHighteenth century. <A _ street dance. 
This is an odd work, unrelated to any school, though it 
remotely suggests the influence of Icho. The name 
Katsushige, found on the seal, isunknown. 


UKIOYE. Eighteenthcentury. A set of two figure paint- 
ings. These unsigned works are evidently of the Torii 
school, of about 1730, and may possibly be ascribed to 
Nishimura Shigenobu. They correspond to the early 
hand-colored prints. 


UxkioyvE. Eighteenth century. Interior, with figures. 
This interesting work, of the Toriischool of about 1750, 
corresponds to the early prints in two colors, and may 
well be ascribed to Nishimura Shigenaga. 


UKIOYE. School of Hanabusa. Nineteenth century. 
Out-of-door sports. This work comes in direct line of 
of descent from Hanabusa Icho, but is unsigned. 


ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA, 
Curator of the Department of Japanese Art. 
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METALLIC CARVINGS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


METALLIC carvings were known to early Japan. Metals being ~ 
in close relation with war, workmen who carved the figures on 
metal in ancient civilization were genefally armor makers or 
sword beaters. We may safely hold that metallic carving, as a 
special branch of Japanese art, did not exist before the fifteenth 
century. We hear of Sakonshi Yoshitake, Harutano Muraji, 
Myochin. But they were all armor makers or sword beaters 
who sometimes took a fancy to work design on metals. With 
Goto Yujyo, Japan can boast for the first time of an artist 
specially devoted to design and ideal carvings. Some time 
before Goto Yujyo, a certain Ichikawa Hikosuke, a special 
metallic carver, is supposed to have flourished ; but little of him 
or his work is known. 

The taste of the ancient Japanese was very high. Painters 
like Sesshyu, Shubun, Tosa Mitsunobu, were honored very 
highly. The dainty rooms of Samurais and Daimyos shone with 
the paintings of these immortal artists. It is no wonder, then, 
that these people of leisure and means thirsted to decorate their 
swords, which were their souls, with design and taste higher 
than any ordinary shop decorator could furnish. Here appeared 
Goto Yujyo, with his masterly touch of knife and pencil. He 
was a man of taste and idea. The great lords poured upon him 
honors and titles equal to those of the great painters of the time. 
Among his successors we have Kenjyo, Renjyo, Sokujyo, etc., 
each celebrated and patronized. Later on, these hereditary art- 
ists degenerated, and did nothing but copy the works of old mas- 
ters, just as the later Tosa school of painting lost much of its 
earlier craft. This state of things continued to the beginning of 
the present century, when the great Ichijyo reformed and revived 
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the classical school of Goto. However, among the direct and 
indirect pupils of Yujyo, men like Toshiteru, Somin, departed 
from the method of the masters and founded their own schools; 
hence the Nara and the Somin schools. So, roughly, we may 
classify the metallic artists of Japan into three schools, — 


1. The classical Goto school. 
2. The conventional Nara school. 
3. The pictorial Somin school. 


Outside of the artists belonging to the three broad schools, 
there were several independent artists of great name, such as 
Nagatsune, Kyotoshi, Haruaki, Tsuno Jinpo, Hosono Sozaye- 
mon, Tetsugendo Shyoraku. They had more,or less of pupils 
and successors. 

To many Europeans it must seem strange that metallic carv- 
ings of Japan are found on things belonging mostly to sword 
decorations. But as the Samurais of ancient Japan were the 
dominant class, who appreciated taste, culture, and luxury, and 
as metals were not the leading ornaments or domestic articles of 
Japanese homes, so that plates or cups of metal were very sel- 
dom used ; the high price paid by the Daimyos and Samurais 
for a tasteful decoration of their valuable swords, and the high 
personal dignity, taste, and birth of the artisans themselves, 
naturally turned the attention of artists to decorate nothing but 
swords which were the ‘souls of gentlemen. 


TECHNIQUE. 


In works of inlaying, the shape of the figure is first cut deep 
on the ground metal with a knife and a chisel, so that the holes 
thus cut have wider space at the bottom than at the surface; then 
a gold or any metallic thread or plate, as the case requires, is 
cut into the required shape. At last it is beaten over with a 
hammer, so that no space between the two metals (ground and 
the inlaid) is left, when it is polished over to be finished. In 
mounted carvings, the same process follows, only the mounted 
part is elevated above the ground metal. No solder is used. 
The inlaid metal is held only by the compact biting of the 
ground metal. 
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The principal metals used in Japanese carving are, — 


Gold. Nigurome. Iron. 
Silver. Shibuitsi. Steel. 
Copper. Shyakdo. 


Gold. Generally from sixteen to twenty karats. 

Gold menukis or.carvings on solid gold have the thickness 
from one tenth to one fifth of an inch. The gold that covers the 
back sides of some Kozuka and Kogai is gold plate beaten 
around the copper or Shyakdo ground. 

Copper. Several ways of polishing bring out several different 
colors. 

Nigurome. Ground metal for making an alloy of shyakdo, 
etc. It, itself, is an alloy of one hundred, copper, and two, 
hard lead. | 

Shibuitst. It is an alloy of copper and silver. The amount 
of silver contained in the alloy varies from twenty-five per cent 
to sixty per cent. ‘The more silver an alloy contains, the 
whiter the metal. 

Shyakdo. It is an alloy of nigurome and gold. Gold from 
one per cent to seven per cent. More gold, more lustre. 


‘WORDS. 


Tsuba. Guard of a sword. 

Kozuka. It is the name of the little knife blade, or the 
carved handle of the blade, or of the whole thing, 7. e., handle 
and blade together; but generally it is used as meaning the 
handle. 

Kogai. Used in dressing the hair of the sword bearer, when> 
the Samurais had their long hair dressed in peculiar fashion. 

Menukis. They are fixed on both sides of the handle of a 
sword, as ornaments. They must be in pairs. 

Fuchigashira. The head and the edge of a sword handle. 
The edge finds its place near the guard of a sword. 

Mitokoro. A set of Kozuka, Kogai, and Menukis. 

Nanako. Carvings on the ground metals, like sands of the 
ocean. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Shib. stands for Shibuitsi. 
Shyak. stands for Shyakdo. 

- Fuchig. stands for Fuchigashira. 
Men. stands for Menuki. 


P, S. — Kebori (hair engraving) is a delicate line engraving. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOTO. 


With Yujyo, the first of the Gotos, metallic carving becomes 
one of the principle decorative arts of Japan. From him spring 
the earlier Naras and the Somins. In fact, he is the founder 
of Japanese metallic carvings. Through the fifteenth century 
up to the beginning of the present the school of Goto boasts 
of fourteen generations. It is to the third Goto, Jyoshin, that 
the honor of introducing, for the first time, the method of in- 
laying metals into the ground is due. The Gotos very often 
carved after the paintings of the Kanos. Their general ground 
metal was shyakdo, into which they inlaid gold and silver. They 
were the artists principally patronized by the Shoguns, and the 
great lords. 


60,61. Mrnuxis (shyak.). Benten (60) and Tenjin (61). 
Inlaid with gold, and gold decorations. Benten is one 
of the seven family saints. She is the goddess of beauty 
and modesty. Seventeenth century. 


62. Kozuka (shyak.). The back is enveloped with a thick 
plate of gold. The front ground is covered with Nanako 
carvings. Shyakdo Kirin (a unicornlike animal, three 
claws to each limb. Nails, belly, and a horn of silver. 
Tail of gold. Gold flames representing might and 
sternness. Renjyo (tenth). Seventeenth century. 


63. KozuKka (shyak.). Gold plate envelopes the back. The 
front, Nanako. Subject, gobo-root (vegetable). The root 
of copper; leaves shyak. It is seldom that any of the 
Gotos condescended to carve such an ordinary subject. 
Signed Mitsutoshi (eleventh). Seventeenth century. 
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64. TsuBA (shyak.). Ground metal, covered with Nanako 


65, 66. 


67, 68. 


carving. Silver and gold storks ; goldand shyak. bam- 
boos. Goto Mitsuyasu. Eighteenth century. 


MENUKIS (shyak.). A man of valor holding a 
supposed demon from the back. Plate and inlaid 
gold. Eighteenth century. 


MENUKIS (Shyak.). Peony and cat. Peony of 
gold. The white part of the cat’s fur represented by 
inlaid gold. Goto Tokujyo (eighth). Seventeenth 
century. | 


69. TsuBA (copper). Shyak. plate encircles the edge. Nan- 


70, 71. 


ako carved on the ground metal. Subject, peonies and 
butterflies, gold blossoms, shyak. leaves, silver and 
gold butterflies. Goto Mitsuyoshi (third). Sixteenth 
century. 


MENUKI (shyak.). Ushiwakamaru and Benkei. In 
the medieval history of Japan there lived a vagabond 
of great muscular strength named Benkei. His pleas- 
ure was to quarrel. After killing many knights, he, 
one dark night, stood on a bridge waiting for some one 
to quarrel with. It happened that the little Ushiwaka- 
maru passed the bridge. Benkei, without a word, as- 
sailed him with his spear. But the little Ushiwakamaru, 
although yet under his twentieth year, was no easy prey. 
Being convinced of the great tact in fencing of the little 
fellow, Benkei threw himself down and became his 
most devoted servant, rescuing the master in many 
later battles. Ushiwakamaru, a sword and a fan in 
land, is just in the act of jumping to avoid the fatal - 
blow. Both wear armor inlaid with gold. Seventeenth 
century. 


72. KozuKka (shyak.). Front of the ground covered with 


Nanako carvings. A young pine-tree of gold ; the roots 
silver. Berries of gold, and shyak. stems. Goto Den- 
jyo (Hishi Goto, descending from the third Goto). Sey- 
enteenth century. 
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73. KozuKA (shyak.). Gold plate envelops the back. Nan- 


74-77. 


ako carvings cover the front. Gold Goban (a solid block 
of choice wood), the surface of which is cross lined. 
It is an instrument of a game. ‘Two parties play with 
white and black stones. Enjyo (Mitsutake), thirteenth 
Goto. Eighteenth century. 


MiroKoro. Cows in the brook. The ground metal, 
shyak. Water, silver; weeds of gold. Seventeenth 
century. 


78-80, 83. Mirrkoro. A set of Kozuka, Kogai, Menukis 


81, 82. 


84, 86, 


(shyak.). The front ground of the Kozuka and Kogai 
were originally covered with Nanako carvings, but these 
are worn out from age. The figures were also all cov- 
ered with gold plates. Attributed to Goto Yujyo. 
Fifteenth century. 


MENUKIS (shyak.). Family gods, wrestling with each 
other. (81) Fukuroku (shyak.), god of prosperity and 
longevity ; Daikoku (silver), god of wealth and suc- 
cess, a favorite deva of farmers. (82) Juro (shyak.), 
deity of wisdom and longevity; Ebisu (silver), deva of 
prosperity, wealth, and success, a favorite deva of fish- 
ermen, hence his general association with a fish. The 
gold inlaid into the garments of Fukuroku and Juro 
represents coats of arms of some princes. Goto Renjyo 
(tenth). Seventeenth century. 


88. MITOKORO, 7%. e., a set of Kozuka, Kogai, and 
Menukis (shyak.). The front grounds of Kozuka and 
Kogai, Nanako carvings. Syakdo horses, with eyes of 
inlaid gold. Seventeenth century. 


87. Fucutia’s. (shyak.). Nanako covers the grounds. Shyak. 


horses, with eyes and hoofs of gold. This and the one 
preceding show the typical style of Gpto horses. 
Yoshida Keyoteru. Eighteenth century. 
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THE SOMIN SCHOOL. 


The founder of this popular school of carving is Somin the 
First, the successor of Yokoya Soyo, the latter being a pupil of 
Goto Yujyo. He began to carve after the paintings of old and 
contemporary artists, beside his original designs. At first he 
was patronized by the merchant class. Afterward his name 
spread so widely that he was taken into service of a Daimyo. 


89. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93; 
94. 
95. 


96. 
O7. 


98. 


TsuBA (silver). Kebori, or hair carving. Subject is 
Manzai dance. Somin, the master. Seventeenth cen- 
tury. 


KozuKA (silver). Kebori, or hair carving. Subject is 
Manzai dance. Somin. Seventeenth century. 


KozuKA (shib.). Kebori, or hair carving. Subject, 
prairie horses. Somin. Seventeenth century. 


Fucniag. (shib.) Kebori. Subject, lion. Somin. Seven- 
teenth century. 


KoZzUKA (shib.). Kebori. Subject, Shioki, after the painter 
Sesshyu. Somin. Seventeenth century. 


KozuKA (shib.). Kebori. Subject, Syoki, after the painter 
Sesshyu. Soyo the Second. Eighteenth century. 


KozuKA (shib.). Kebori. Subject, lion. Soyo the Second. 
Eighteenth century. 


TsuBA (shib.). Kebori. Subject, lioness testing the 
strength of her kids by throwing them down a preci- 
pice. Soyo the Second. Eighteenth century. 


TsuBA (shyak., gold). Ground covered with Nanako 
carving, with gold and shib.-mounted lions. Inagawa 
Chyopkkoku. Seventeenth century. 


Fucuia. (shyak.) Ground covered with Nanako carving, 
with mounted rats of gold and shib. Yanagawa 
Naomitsu. Eighteenth century. 
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99-102. MI1TOKORO, i. e., a set of KozuKA, KoGaA1, MENUKI 
(shyak.). The front of Kozuka (101) and Kogai (102) 
are covered with Nanako carving. Fans of gold 
mounted, upon which are carved delicate pine leaves. 
Kikuoka Mitsuasa. Eighteenth century. 


103, 104. Men. (gold). Karashishi. Eighteenth century. 


105. Fucuia. (shik.) Ground covered with Nanako carving, 
with mounted rats of goldand shib. Kikuoka Mitsuoki. 
Eighteenth century. 


106. KozuKa (shyak.). Front ground, Nanako carving, with 
mounted bird Ho-o, of gold. Kikuoka Mitsuoki. 
Eighteenth century. 


107. Kozuka (shyak. and gold). Front of the ground, Nanako 
carving. Subject, mounted birds of shib., a hoe of 
shyak. and silver, and autumn weeds of gold and shib. 
Iwamoto Ryokwan. LHighteenth century. 


108, 109. Two Fucuia’s. (shib.). Waves and Nanako carved 
on the ground. Mounted dragons, kirins of shyak. and 
gold. Omori Hidemitsu. LHighteenth century. 


110. Fucuia. (shyak.) Nanako carving on the ground; 
mounted bird Ho-o of gold. Kikuoka Mitsuoki. 


111,112. Two Fucuiae’s. (shyak.) Nanako on the ground, 
mounted storks and weeds of silver, gold, and shyak. 
Ishiguro Masatsune. Nineteenth century. 


113. TsusBA (shib.). Waves and water sparkles of silver and 
gold. Omori Hideteru. Eighteenth century. 


114. TsusBa (shyak.). Nanako on the ground, mounted figures 
of shib., gold, silver, and red copper. Subject: The 
Old Story of the Grateful Sparrows. Furukawa Masa- 
aki.. Eighteenth century. , 


115. KozuKaA (silver). Engraved plum blossoms, inlaid with 
gold dots. Ishiguro Masamitsu. Nineteenth century. 


116,117. Two Fucuie’s. (shib.) Nanako on the ground. 
Mounted cocksjand hens of shib., shyak., gold, silver, and 
red copper. Ishiguro Masatsune, Nineteenth century. 
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118. KozuKA (silver). Karashishi and peony engraved. Tsu- 
nesada. Highteenth century. 


119. Kozuxka (silver). Shakdo dragon inlaid. Omori Hide- 
teru. Highteenth century. 


NARA SCHOOL. 


This school, as the one preceding, branched from the Goto 
master, Yujyo. It may be sub-divided into many petty schools 
or families: Nara proper, the Hamano family, the Mito family, 
etc. In them we find many artists resembling in their carvings 
the ways of the Somins. Some have studied under the masters 
belonging to the later school. Nevertheless, we are able to 
trace in them common conventional principles of carving. 
_ Their principal subjects were Chinese figures and historical sub- 
jects. To this school belong the great Toshitoshi, Jyo-i, 
Yasuchika. 


120,121. A Ser or Tsusas (shib.). Mounted warriors of 
gold and shyak. On the back of 120 we have a 
strong outline of an old plum-tree, with blossoms of red 
copper and gold. Ikkoksai Yoshinao (Mito). Eigh- 
teenth century. 


122. KozuxkA (red copper). Inlaid shyak., representing water 
and shells to be seen on the opposite side. Sea birds of 
shib., shyak., and gold. Yasuchika. Eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

123. KozuKA (shib.). Kebori. Figures. Masakado. LEigh- 
teenth century. 

124. Fucuia. (shib.) Warriors carved on the ground metal, 
a horse of shyak. and shib., gold, silver mounted. 
Hamano Chyokzui. Eighteenth century. 


125. Fucuia. (shib.) Rice weeds of shyak. and gold mounted. 
(Much in the style of the Somin school.) Hitotsuyan- 
agi Tomotsune. Eighteenth century. 


126. KozukKa (shib.). Manina wind storm. Kebori. Nara 
Takechika. Nineteenth century. 


127. 


128. 


pet 29. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 
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KozuKaA (shib.). Stream of silver mounted, weeds of 
shyak. and gold, flying insects of gold, shyak., and 
copper. Nara Morichika. Nineteenth century. 


TsuBA (shib.). Waves and rocks carved on the well- 
polished ground. Benten, the goddess of beauty and 
modesty, playing a mandolin; after the painting of 
Seisenin. Seiunsai Motozane. Nineteenth century. 


TsuBA (steel). Ho-o, carved out of the ground metal. 
Itis of gold, both mounted and flatly inlaid. Suzuki 
Shyo-yo. Nineteenth century. 


KozuKaA (shib.). Mounted inlaid gold bee and silver but- 
terfly. Shimizu Yoshiaki. Nineteenth century. 


Kozuka (shyak. gold). Nanako, on gold plate front. 
Mounted lions and peonies of shib., gold, and copper. 
Motobaru. Eighteenth century. 


KozuKA (shyak.). Three leaves cut out of the ground. 
Nanako covers the rest. Gold blossoms. Yoshiaki. 
Nineteenth century. 

KozukKA (copper). Kansan, of the Kansan-Jittoku group, 
often seen in the classical paintings of Japan; simply 
but tastefully cut. He holds a broom and is in a state 
of laughter. The artist is one of the most celebrated 
in the history of Japanese metallic carving. His ac- 
quaintance with paintings, his high tastes, his simplicity. 
his devoted adherence to the school rules of Nara, gained 
him a great name and patronage. Yasuchika, Nagat- 
sune, Tsuno-Jimpo, and Kiyotoshi are his rivals. His 
favorite ground metal was dark yellow copper. Jyo-i. 
Eighteenth century. 

TsuBA (steel). A saint and a tiger cut on the ground 
metal, with decorations of gold, mounted and inlaid. 
Horai. Eighteenth century. 

KozuKA (shib.). Inlaid plum blossom of copper and gold, 
mounted silver decoration. Nobuyoshi, the artist of this 
piece, is one of the most celebrated in the school, 
Nobuyoshi. Eighteenth century. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


143. 


144, 
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KozuKA (steel). Banana leayes on the ground metal, 
mounted fruits of gold, silver blossom. Nobuyoshi. 
Eighteenth century. 


KOzZUKA (shyak.). Pine-tree on the ground metal, which 
is otherwise covered with Nanako. Warriors of gold, 
shyak., silver mounted. Hamano Chyok. Elghteenth 
century. 


Fucuia. (shib.). Figures of gold, silver. copper. Street 
festival celebration. Hamano Kyozui. Eighteenth 
century. 


KozuKa (steel). The stem of a chrysanthemum carved out 
of the ground, with mounted blossom of silver and gold. 
The artist is the sixth successor of the great Yasu- 
chika the First. Hogen Yasuchika. Nineteenthcentury. 


KozuKA (shyak., gold, shib.). Shib. roofs of the barn seen 
on the left of a group of laborers carved of silver, copper, 
shyak., conveying rice bushels, of gold, into the barn. 
Mototoshi. Nineteenth century. 


KozuKa (shib.). A trunk and leaves of a pine-tree on the 
ground metal, mounted ox of shyak. Hamano Shyozui. 
Eighteenth century. 


Koa@ai (shyak.). A dragon with eyes and jaws of gold on 
the ground metal. Kumagai Yoshiyoshi. Eighteenth 
century. 


145. Parr Fucnie’s. (shib.) Waves, dragon, figure, on 
the ground metal. Mounted shib. man on a copper 
horse (144). A deep forest on the ground of the Futhi; 
the leaves and trunk of trees, gold, shyak., copper. A 
mounted shib. warrior on ashyak. horse. Hirosada. 
Kighteenth century. 


146,147. A SeTor Two TsuBAs(shyak.). Nanako covers the 


whole ground. Shyak. lobsters and leaves mounted. 
Hirotoshi (Mito). Eighteenth century. 
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GOTO ICHIJYO AND HIS SCHOOL. 


The classical school of Goto has fallen into an obscurity after 
the death of the 11th. In the interval such carvers as Kiyo- 
toshi, Nagatsune, Haruaki, Somin and his followers were highly 
honored for their craft. The first Goto found no eminent suc- 
cessors, until the great Ichijyo, at the beginning of the present 
century, once more brought the name of Goto to the public. 
He, greatly influenced by his predecessors of other schools, 
reformed the too conventional ways of the later Gotos. He 
made a name while he was yeta young man, 7%. e., at the time 
he signed his name Mitsushiro. His touch is delicate and very 
realistic, yet not losing a certain form peculiar to the Goto 
family. His influence may be seen on all the carvers of this 
century, even on those who do not claim to belong to the Goto 
school. Among his followers, Ikkin, Ippu, Isshi, Tomei are 
all renowned. 


148-151. Miroxoro. A set of Kozuka, Kogai, and Menuki. 
Subject : Banner of the Great KamakuraShogun. The 
foreground covered with Nanako. Banners of silver, 
inlaid with shyak. code of arm. ‘The poles shyak. 
Thin plates of gold envelop the backs of Kogai and 
Kozuka. Goto Ichijyo, the master. Nineteenth cen- 


tury. 


152. TsuBA (shyak.). Subject : After the Night Battle of Hori- 
kawa. <A gold bridge over the silver stream. On the 
bridge are scattered a spear and a hamlet. A short 
distance beyond is seen a torch-light, thrown upon the 
ground. Above the forest of the pine-trees, the top of 
which is surrounded by mist, all carved on the ground 
metal, is seena golden moon. Gold bamboos and stones 
carved from the ground metal are seen on the banks of 
the stream. All these are meant to represent softness 
and nightly solitude after a battle. The subject is con- 
tinued on the back. The space otherwise’ left is cov- 
ered with delicate Nanako, Goto Hokyo Ichijyo. 
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154. 


155. 


156. 
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Fucuia. (shib.) On the Kashira is carved a silver 


stork with gold bill and feet, feathers of shyak. Goto 
Hokyo Ichijyo. . 


Fucuia. (shyak.) Gold and silver inlaid chrysanthemum 


blossom. Ichijyo. 


Fucui@. (shyak.) Bamboos and chrysanthemum stems 


on the ground metal mounted gold leaves and blossoms. 
Goto Hokyo Ichijyo. 


Kozuka. (shib.) Sake bottle of copper, with gold string 


tied around its neck. Every family in Japan during 
the blossom season, that is, in April and May, have 
picnics under a forest of cherries, in some public garden, 
where merriment prevails. Sake (national drink, 
brewed from rice) is moderately drunk by every one. 
Children and girls run about in bright costumes, while 
men sing and women play guitars. The subject of this 
Kozuka is therefore meant to represent the merriest 
season of the year. Goto Hokyo Ichijyo. 


157. Fucnuia. (shyak.) An outline of a net carved on the 


ground metal, which is otherwise covered with a 
peculiar Nanako. Goto Hokyo Ichijyo. 


158, 161. PAIR oF TsuBAs (steel). Night and Day by a 


silver stream. 158 represents Night, a bat and the new 
moon. Hashimoto Isshi. 


159, 160. FucHIG. AND Kostri (steel). Inlaid gold moon above 


the ocean waves, half surrounded by the clouds. 
Isshi. 


162,163. MENUKI (shyak.). Inlaid butterflies of gold, silver, 


and red copper. Goto Mitsumasa. 


164. TsuBA (shib.). Butterflies of gold, silver inlaid. Goto 


Mitsumasu. 


165. Kozuxka (shib.). The same. 


166. TsuBA (steel). Kebori plum branches with silver and 


gold blossoms. Isshi. 
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167. Kozuxa (shib.). Landscape of Mount Fuji, her peak 
covered with snow, below which are seen several forests 
of pine. Isshi. 


168. KozuxkA (shib.). Engraved bamboos and gold sparrow 
mounted, inlaid stream of silver. Goto Mitsumasa. 


169. Fucuia. (shib.) A field scene in autumn ; inlaid butterflies 
of silver, gold grasshoppers and weeds. Issai Tomei. 


170. Kozuka (shyak.). Copper millet in gold baskets. Tomei. 


171. TsuBA (steel). Banana leaves on the ground metal. A 
gold bee. Ippu. 


172. Kozuxka (shib.). Cherries in the moonlight; inlaid gold 
moon; inlaid silver and gold blossoms. Ikkin. 


173. TsusBa (steel). Snow crystals. Ikkin. 


174. Kozuka (shyak.). Sunrise and stork; inlaid gold sun, 
and silver stork, with shyakdo feathers and feet of gold. 
Ikkin. 


175. Kozuxa (silver). Inlaid court nobles of gold and shyak. 
Carved by IcHisyo, the master, in his youth, when he 
was yet called Mitsushiro. Ichijyo. 


176. Kozuxka (shyak.). Young bamboos, tied with gold rope 
of straw. Ichijyo. 


177, 183. 

178,179. 

180. IssAt TOMEI. 
181, 182. 

184. 


The front of the grounds of Kozuka, Kogai, Fuchigashira, 
are covered with Nanako. Gold Menukis. Copper used to 
represent withered part of the leaves. Bunches of millet. 


185. KozuxKa (shib.). Gold millet. Stem shyak., gold edge. 
A poem by Ichijyo the master engraved on the front. 
Issai Tomei. 
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186. Tsusa (steel). 
187. Fucuia. (shib.) Kazutame Yasusada. 


188. Kogreri (shib.). Fallen maple leaves, lined with inlaid 
gold pine leaves, and broken blossoms spread on the 
ground. 


189. TsuBA (steel). Landscape. Farmers planting rice and 
a farmer with a face of copper, also arms and feet of 
same, sitting on the path between the fields gazing at 
a soaring bird. Ichjiu. 

190. TsuBA (steel). A dragon ascending from the ocean 
depths, the gold ducks representing its path. Kantoku. 


191. TsuBA (steel). On the back, the full moon and silver 
crystals of snow. In Japanese fairy tales, rabbits are 
supposed to inhabit the moon, hence the figures. Silver 
and gold cherry blossoms. 


192. Fucuia. (shib.) Kebori. Insectsand baskets. Yekijyo. 


193. Kozuxka (shib.). Kebori. <A tub is put to dry on a 
pole of a garden fence. Butterfly. Yekijyo. 


194,195. Parr oF MENUKIS (shyak.). Autumn weeds and 
flowers of gold, silver, and copper. Nagatake. 


196. Kozuka (shib.). Silver, shyakdo, and gold doves. 
Nagatake. 


197. KozuKa (shib.). Inlaid chrysanthemum of gold and sil- 
ver. Leaves and stem Kebori. Nagatake. 


ARTISTS NOT BELONGING TO THE THREE 
SCHOOLS. 


The most noted among them flourished in the last century, 
and some at the beginning of the present century, rivals of Goto 
Ichijyo. In the collection almost all the leading ones are 
represented. The collector not having any authentic one of 
Tsuno Jinpo, his work only is not found in the collection. 
Haruaki and some of his followers, Nagatsune and his follower, 
Nagayoshi, Kiyotoshi and several of his followers, Kishiba 
Chiho, Tetsugendo Shyoraku, etc., are represented. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 
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TsuBA (shib.). A cow of shyak.; horns, eyes, etc., gold 
inlaid. A boy is sitting on her back, whose straw hat 
of copper the wind has just blown off. A strong out- 
line of a willow-tree is seen on the back side of the 
Tsuba, under which is engraved a figure of a boy with 
a flute. Nagayoshi (apupilof Nagatsune). Kighteenth 
century. 


Kozuka (shib.). Women preparing a cake; silver, gold 
inlaid. Nagatsune, the master. Highteenth century. 


Fucuia. (shyak.) Ground metal covered with Nanako 
carving. Shyak. is mounted with gold leaves. This 
piece is a characteristic specimen of the Nagatsune style. 
Nagatsune, the master. Eighteenth century. 


TsuBA (shyak.). Japanese tales personify thunder, giv- 
ing it an evil look, with horns on its head, above 
which are tied several drums in a semi-circle. Itisa 
storm; Thunder falling on a willow-tree planted near a 
barn. Otsuki Mitsuhiro. Nineteenth century. 


KozuKA (shib.). A boat party ona river, capturing fire- 
flies. Otsuki Gekko. Nineteenth century. 


TsuBA (shib.). Silver stork, with shyak. feathers and gold 
legs mounted. Waves carved on the ground metal. 
Otsuki Koyo. Nineteenth century. 


TsuBaA (shyak.). Cloud and pine leaves carved on the 
ground metal, with shib. wild boar mounted. On the 
back a huge shib. pine trunk, and a new moon of gold 
shining between the leaves. Matsuo Gessan. Nine- 
teenth century. 


Fucuia. (shib.) Plum and the moonlight. Ju-o. Nine- 
teenth century. 


Fucuia. (shyak.) Steel peonies mounted on the shyak. 
ground metal. The artist famous for this original way 
of inlaying. His works much valued among Japanese 
collectors. Nineteenth century. 
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207. 


208. 


209. 


210. 


e 
211. 


212. 


213. 


214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 


220. 
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KozuKka (shib.). Kebori of an ox and inlaid silver peony 
blossom. Torynsai Kiyotoshi (master of several pupils 
and followers). Eighteenth century. 


KozuKA (shib.). Gold and silver inlaid peony. Toshiyo- 
shi. Eighteenth century. 


KozuKA (shib.). Inlaid silver moon, and shyak. gold 
night birds. Haruaki, the master. Nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Fucuie. (shyak.) Shibuichi and gold willows. Taka- 
hashi Yoshitsugu. 


Fucuia. (shyak.) <A trunk of a plum-tree carved on the 
ground metal, with silver blossoms and gold branches. 
Jyugyo. 

KozuKa (shyak.). Plum-tree carved on the ground 
metal, with silver blossoms. ‘Takahashi Yoshitsugu. 
Fucuie. (shyak.) The strips hanging from the pine 
leaves represent paper strips used as consecration of 
the tree for religious festivals. Plum blossoms. Kish- 

iba Chiho. Nineteenth century. 


KozuKa (shib.). Shyak. inlaid horse, after the painting 
of Oshim. Kawono Haruaki. Nineteenth century. 


KozuKA (shib.). Sunrise and the dogs. Gold and silver, 
inlaid Shyakdo. Tokuo. Nineteenth century. 


KozukA (shib.). Chinese figures carved on the ground. 
Tokuhiro. Nineteenth century. 


KozuKka (shib.). Mount Fuji, covered with silver snow, 
and the new moon. Hidekuni. Nineteenth century. 


T'suBA (steel). Thunder above waves and clouds. See 
No. 201. Ito Shyojyo. Nineteenth century. 


KozuKA (shib.). Gold waves. The ground covered with 
Nanako carvings. Hidekuni. Nineteenth century. 


Kozuxka (steel). Plum-tree and weeds carved out of the 


ground metal. Gold and silver blossoms. This is the 
only modern one, ¢. ¢., after 1868. The artist is still 
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living, and his work may well be classed with the works 
of the giants of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Natsuo. Nineteenth century. 


221. KozuKA (copper). The ground covered with Nanako 
carving by a lady artist. Gold and copper lotus. Mit- 
sutake. Nineteenth century. 


222. TsuBA (shib.). Water birds and a silver stream. Gold, 
shyak., and silver weeds. Naomaro (Osaka). EHigh- 
teenth century. 


223. Kozuxka (shib.). Autumn grass; leaves on the ground 
metal. Inlaid gold blossom. Butterfly. Takeshiba 
Toshiteru. Nineteenth century. 


STEEL TSUBAS. 


Artists who carved on steel were generally a special class of 
artists, who carved only on steel. They are mostly found in 
Hikone, Chyosyu, Mito, Kashyu, and Kyoto, the home of Tetsu- 
- gendo Shyoraku. 


224. TsuBA. Kiri. Blossoms gold. Choshyn Michitake. 
Eighteenth century. 


225. TsusA. ‘Tris in basket. Hach leaf and flower is sepa- 
rately carved. A fine specimen of the most delicate 
artist of the Choshyn school. Choshyn Tomo.  Seven- 
teenth century. 


226. TsuBA. Landscape. Monkeysin the mountains. Chos- 
hyn Saki Tomonobu (second son of ‘Tomotsune). 
Eighteenth century. 


227. TsuspA. Tomonobu. Seventeenth century. 


228. TsuBpA. Dragon, by a member of tlic Somin school in 
Mito. The artist made a specialty of carving dragons, 
Hitotsuyanagi Tomoyoshi. Eighteenth century. 


229. TsuBA. Battle of Ichinotani. The famous battle between 
Taira and Minamoto, which has ever since, for heroism 
and treachery, been the subject of Japanese paintings, 
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beings and horses, pine-trees, rocks, banners, bows, 
swords, spears, arrows, houses. No mark to the work, 
but the delicacy and style bear strongly the feature of ~ 
Tetsugendo Shyoraku. Attributed to Tetsugendo Shy- 
oraku. Highteenth century. 


230, 231. Parr oF TsuBAS. Battle of Dannoura. This is the 
famous battle where Yoshitsune saved himself by 
jumping from boat to boat, while his mighty rival 
followed him but to the last jump. Yoshitsune’s 
jump represented in 230. Mogarashi (Hikone). 


232. Tsuba. Tiger jumping overastream. A masterly work. 
Tetsugendo Shyoraku. Eighteenth century. 


233, 234. Parr TsuBAs. [Battle scene. Warriors, horses, 
torches, flames, castles, etc. Mogarashi (Hikone). 


235. TsuBA. Chinese battle ship. Nanban Tsuba (not 
Japanese). 


FIVE BOXES. 


Collection of Fuchigashiras. They belong to the three 
schools and artists outside of these schools. 


236. SHIB. Plum-tree (shyak.) and a singing bird of shyak., 
silver, and copper; blossoms, silver and gold; buds, gold 
and copper. See Nos. 115 and 116. Ishiguro Masamori 
(Somin school). Nineteenth century. 


237. Sup. On the Kashira is a figure of Gamasennin. Face, 
legs, body of silver. Hairof shyak. The Gama or frog 
and garment of gold. On the Fuchigashira is a figure 
of gold horse coming from a sake bottle. Yutoku (Nara 
school). Eighteenth century. 


238. Suis. Ground covered with Nanako. Shyak. dragon, 
with flames and eyes of gold, holding a golden ball. At- 
tributed to Ishiguro Masatsune. Nineteenth century. 


239. SmyAK. Ground covered with Nanako, gold horses. Ichiy- 
oken Mitsushige (Somin school). Eighteenth century. 


decorations, and folk-tales. Some hundred human A 


940. 


241. 
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Sure. Cockfighters. Gold, shyak., silver, copper. This 
by the famous artist. See Nos. 199 and 200. Nagatsune. 
Eighteenth century. 


Surp. Chinese figures of Shyak. A mother holding a 
baby on her knee. A belt of copper around the waist 
over the armor of the male. Kato Tomotoshi (Nara). 
Eighteenth century. 


242,243. Suis. Rats of gold, shib., and shyak. Komori 


244. 


246. 


247. 


248. 


249, 


250. 


Hisatoshi (Somin). Eighteenth century. 


Suis. Bishyamon and Hotei, two of the seven family 
gods. Bishyamon, clad in armor, and holding a pagoda 
in his hand, is the patron of priests. Hotei, with his 
huge bag of silver, is the god of fortune and good 
luck. Hojyu (Nara). Eighteenth century. 


Suis. A silver stork, with legs and eyes of gold; feath- 
ers of shyak. and copper. Cherries near a river bank. 
Mitsuhiro. 


SHyAkK. Autumn flowersand insects. Mitsunaka (Mino). 
Seventeenth century. 


SHYAK. Butterflies. The lines of the wings inlaid with 
copper and gold, Green shell represents the powder. 
Jajochiku and his followers were noted for their clever 
use of pearlin metals. Jyosen. Eighteenth century. 


Suis. Japanese comics. Arms and feet to sake tubs and 
bowls. Teeth and eyes of gold, shyak., and red cop- 
per. KikkawaJyochin (Somin). Eighteenth century, 


Sure. Karashishi and peony. Nagatoshi (Nara). EHigh- 
teenth century. 


Suis. A lioness testing the vitality of her kids by throw- 
ing them down a precipice of shyak. See Nos. 96 and 
113. Omori Hideteru (Somin). Eighteenth century. 


251, 252. Suis. Ascending and descending dragons of gold. 


Inagawa Ryokoku (Somin). Eighteenth century. 
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254. 


255. 


256. 


257. 


258. 


259. 
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CoPpPpER. Japanese Bacchus and the sake bowl. Sake 
is a national drink, brewed from rice. See No. 133. 
Jyo-i. Highteenth century. 


Suis. Shyoki and the devil. The copper devil with 
a gold belt around the waist trying to protect him- 
self with a broken straw hat. Hamano Haruchika 
(Nara). Eighteenth century. 


Suis. A tiger family in a bamboo forest. The tigress 
on the ground metal, with gold eyes and whiskers ; 
stripes inlaid. The young, gold. {Hamano Shozui 
(Nara). Highteenth century. 


SHis. A demon, grasping the head of a warrior. Its 
huge copper thrust through a cloud. ‘The horse of 
shyak. and gold. His armor is gold and shyak. Mit- 
suhiro (Nara). Eighteenth century. 


Suis. Thunder. The round circles of gold and shyak. 
over his head are faces of the drums. See No. 201. 
Katsuhira. Eighteenth century. 


Suis. Kashira. Confucius and his suite. Fuchi. A 
sage, fan in hand, is leaning on a table, reading a book, 
while a youth is sweeping the floor. Hamano Kyogui 
(Nara). Eighteenth century. 


A. WARRIOR IN ARMOR OF GOLD AND SHYAK. Below 
is seen lightning {within a hall whose huge copper 
pillar has a base of silver. Soshin. Seventeenth cen- 
tury. 


260,261. Sure. The celebrated State chase on the Fuji plain. 


Yoritomo, the conquerer of Northern Japan, cele- 
brated his much coveted supremacy by a grand hunt in 
the forest at the base of the Mount Fuji. This was 
a great thing for Japan, seven hundred years ago. It 
has ever since been the favorite subject of every branch 
of Japanese art. Hamano Chyokzui (Nara school). 
Highteenth century. 
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262. Surp. Chinese figures in a bamboo forest. The story is of 
Chinese origin, and is a cradle story of Eastern mothers. 
The man was one of the twenty-four sons, who being 
asked by his sick mother to fetch some bamboo root for 
her dish, obeyed her even though he was sure that in 
the middle of a winter no bamboo root could be found. 
Hoe in hand he searched for the required article among 
forests covered with snow; butin vain. At last, the 
gods having pity on his fidelity, a bamboo shot forth 
several roots, to his great astonishment. The man is 
seen holding the coveted roots in one hand and a hoe in 
the other; gold, copper. Kwanjyu (Nara school). 
Kighteenth century. 


263, 264. SuHyak. This isa specimen of the so-called Sendai 
inlaying, generally representing delicate and compli- 
cated lines and subjects of design. This one represents 
the castle of Hikone near the Biwa Lake. The moon 
just above the distant cloud is the only silver used. 
Three sails of boats seen on No. 264, Fuchi. <A rice field 
along the lake on the Kashira, also a train of wild geese 
in the air. The artist is the greatest among Sendai 
workmen. Sendai Kiyosada. Highteenth century. 


265. SHYAK. Chinese mountain scene. On the left of the 
silver waterfall a man gazing from a hut built within 
a cave of the rock above which is elevated a tall pagoda. 
Kikukawa Hisahide. Eighteenth century. 


266. SHYAK. The ground metal covered with Nanako. Three 
Mansai dancers, with faces of shib., silver, and copper. 
Gold and silver fans. Inlaid gold, copper decorations, 
Tsunenori (Nara). Eighteenth century. . 


267. Sup. The Bosatsu Fudo (shyak.), surrounded by flames 
of gold, holding a sword of silver, and standing ona 
rock above a wild cascade. Shyak. and copper pine 
leaves intercept the front of the silver cascade. See 
No. 15 of the paintings’ collection. Mito Masanari 
(Nara). Eighteenth century. 
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268. 


269. 


270, 271. SHyaKk. Ground metal covered with Nanako. 


272. 
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SHYAK. Chinese falcon chasers. Kashira. The lord 
sitting on a golden chair, beside a waterfall. Above 
him gold blossoms in full. Fuchi. Three servants 
chase a flying bird. Nagamine, the Second (Kyoto). 
Highteenth century. 


Suis. A shyak. farmer with a golden basket, also a cow . 


carved on the ground metal. Hamano Hozui (Nara). 
Eighteenth century. 


Copper lobsters. Lobsters are emblems of longevity. 
Their crooked backs resemble the backs of old age. 
Uoyusai Tomoharu (Somin). Eighteenth century. 


Suyak. A tiger near a brook. His eyes, jaws, whiskers, 
and nails of gold. Inlaid gold representing his yellow 
hairs. Hamano Kyozui (literary name, Meboku). 
Kighteenth century. Naraschool. 


273,274. Parr Fucutias. Four golden H6-6. Ishiguro Ma- 


275. 


276. 


277. 


278. 


279. 


980. 


samitsu (Somin). Nineteenth century. See No. 115. 


Sup. Inlaid gold, shyak., silver, copper figures. Street 
masquerade dancers. Kawano ‘Toyotoshi (Somin). 
Eighteenth century. 


Suis. Same subject as No. 253. Takamine Yeijyu 
(Nara). Nineteenth century. 


Suis. The ground covered with Nanako. Silver peony. 
Copper used to represent withered part of a leaf. Mito 
Tomohide (Nara). Eighteenth century. 


Suis. Shyak. eagle, with bills, eyes, and nails of gold, 
capturing a copper monkey. An old trunk of a tree. 
Masakuni (Nara). Eighteenth century. 


SILVER EAGLE aiming at a copper monkey escaping into 
the hole of an aged tree. Masakuni (Nara school). 
Eighteenth century. 


Suis. Yoshitsune jumping from boat to boat, see No. 


230. Mitsumichi. Nineteenthcentury. (Naraschool.) ~ 
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